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At the controls of a jet lex is pictured on 
rd four-hour flight of a prototype 


07 from Seattle to Washington in 1955), 
Johnston constantly scans instrument panel 


keep check on plane’s performance. If 


ormance does not match engineers’ pre- 
he tries to determine why. Con- 

jet cockpit include (at top) switches 
starting engine. de-icers and landing 
Dials in center of instrument panel 
:te performance of four engines: dials 
f Tex are flight instruments—turn 

ik indicator, altimeter, air speed in- 
Phrottles and auto-pilot controls are 
instrument panel. A test flight is 

to check stability, contro] and per- 

a plane and its parts. A test 

days in advance and on all but 

hazardous missions, an engineer- 
accompanies the pilot and co-pilot. 

ize time of a test is four hours. (It 

s $22.000 an hour to test-fly a B-52.) 
speaking of his duties, Tex says: “I have 
the feeling that | am just beginning in my 
ob, which is the best in aviation. In my 
opinion, my job is the same as that of a 
scientist working out an experiment. I have 
to be interested in what I’m doing and I 
have to feel strongly enough about a new 
airplane to want to take it to the limits 
of its endurance. And I have to be very 
interested in what occurs at those limits.” 


« =~ 


Briefing a team of pilots, Tex outlines test Working closely with designer, Johnston is able to con- Processing of flight test data is done by electronic ma- 
projects. He heads a department of 800 tribute to development of new ideas, so that the chine. During a test flight, reaction of the plane 
people, including 30 pilots (college grad- designs are actually the result of their work as a to stress is recorded automatically on tapes that are 
uates) who were hired for flying, en- team. Here, Tex checks the progress on a proposed fed to the machine for analysis. Tex and the engi- 
gineering and “public relations” skills. change in design of a plane’s wheel-locking device. neers use the results to evaluate plane’s performance. 





the Jet lesters 


Taking off from Seattle, Tex starts 
out on first leg of trip to deliver 
new jet to airline in Bombay, In- 
dia. It’s part of his job to rep- 
resent his company at technical 
conferences with military person- 
nel and to help sell expensive 
and highly technical equipment 
to commercial airlines. In his 
spare time, six-footer Johnston 
likes to hunt and fish (his office 
is decorated with the head of a 
bull moose and a near-record sail- 
fish). He sprained his leg while 
skiing two years ago, a more seri- 
ous injury than he has sustained 
in almost 14,000 hours of flying. 


Chief of flight test of Boeing 
Airplane Company, Alvin 
M. (“Tex”) Johnston (right) 
has a job that carries heavy 
responsibilities and that re- 
quires a wide scope of tech- 
nical knowledge. His duty is 
to make sure that every 
plane his company designs 
and manufactures lives up 


to a guarantee that it is fully 


flightworthy. For this work, Tex has impressive qualifications—as a pilot, as an 


aeronautical engineer and as a research scientist—that represent more than 30 
years of study and experience. He has had a colorful career as a pilot. He made 
his first solo flight in 1929, when he was 15 years old. Since then he has tried 
almost every kind of flying. from barnstorming with a flying circus to instruct- 
ing pilots in the Army Air Corps. In 1946 he won the Thompson Trophy Race 
in his own modified fighter plane. Tex says the most important part of his train- 
ing. however. was his college education. As a result of his schooling in aero- 
nautical engineering. Tex not only knows how to fly a plane—he knows why it 
flies and its characteristics. This knowledge enables him to help engineers im- 
prove their designs. He insists that he is a “slide rule” pilot—he puts planes 
through carefully planned maneuvers so that engineering and performance 
problems can be solved. During his career, Tex has contributed to the de velop 
ment of some of America’s most famous planes, including the Bell X-1, the 
country’s first supersonic plane, and the B-47, the first jet bomber. In addition, 
he was the first pilot to fly the B-52 (in 1952) and the prototype 707 jet transport 
(in 1954). Today, he still spends long hours in the air, testing jet aircraft that 


the world’s airlines and the U.S. Air Force will use months or years from now 
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Receiving guests at her front door, Mrs. Grunow welcomes two young 
members of a Boy Scout troop arriving for a planetarium | 
She can accommodate groups of as many as 25 people at 


Explaining solar system to Scouts before he begins lecture, Carroll 
yrogram. Marshall shows map of orbits of planets. Marshall, a telephone com- 


a time. pany executive, puts on demonstrations for his sparetime enjoyment. 


OBSERVERS STUDY THE STARS IN THIS 


‘Sky in the Basement 


When Mrs. Oliver Grunow of Detroit became interested Presenting planetarium show, astronomer Marshall creates sunset 


in astronomy and bought a small planetarium projectot effect by dimming two large lamps that light ceiling. As 
" room darkens, dots of light from projector (shown below) 
15 years ago, she recalls that “Some people thought I was appear like stars on ceiling. Marshall projects arrow on ceil- 
ing with flashlight (in his hand, below) to indicate stars he 
ceiling.” But Mrs. Grunow. who was then studying astron names. Bubble-like globe next to illuminating lamp projects 


crazy for wanting to look at the stars on my living room 


skyline of earth on ceiling. Picture on opposite page shows 
omy in an off-campus class of the University of Michigan planetarium as it would appear looking down through the 
“sky.” FRIENDS photographer Joe Clark (at top in picture) 
il Society. could not be discouraged. She was fascinated made this picture from two exposures. He suspended his 


ind had just become a member of the Detroit Astronomi 


a camera from ceiling to picture room below it and took an- 
. nee stars S that ot S ‘ ns 

by the science of the stars and was convinced that er other shot looking up at “sky.” He then reversed the second 

picture and superimposed it on the first. A few constellations 

band built a home. they installed a special planetarium seen by planetarium visitors are identified in key (at top, right). 


would enjoy her interest. In 1950. when she and her hus 


room with a 13-foot-high domed ceiling in the basement 
\ few vears later they purchased a new $5,000 projector 
(at right), and friends and fellow astronomers were able 
to study the stars in what is considered one of the finest 
privately owned planetariums in the world. Carroll Mar 
shall. a member of the Detroit Astronomical Society 
volunteered to operate the projector and to present lec 
tures explaining the patterns of the stars flashed on the 
domed ceiling and describing the methods which the 
ancients used to name the constellations. At first. the 
groups that came to see the show were small and were 
made up largely of curious neighbors and astronomy stu- 
dents. Interest in the realm of the stars became wide- 
spread, however, in the fall of 1957. when the Russians’ 
Sputnik | winked its way across the heavens. Today. as a 
result of this new focus of interest on the exploration 
of space. Mrs. Grunow’s basement planetarium has be- 
come a very popular place. During the first six months 
of this year, for example, she and Marshall hosted free 


planetarium shows for more than 650 children and adults. 
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Riverside route of modern Cariboo highway closely follows original wagon road, through canyons, on mountainsides, beside Fraser and Thompson Rivers. 


Neon lights of town of Cache Creek glow at dusk. Here. Abandoned stage station, 110 Mile House, is link with 
as at other communities Cariboo region. are mo the old days when roadhouses flourished at regular 
tels, resorts, lodges, guest ranches and camp sites intervals along the road to accommodate travelers. 








Wilderness camp for fishermen and hunters has taken 
over old-time miners’ cabins, built close to sand and 
gravel beds of stream where gold-panners worked. 


British 
Columbia 


Quesnelg- \p Barkerville 


Williams Lake 
?/00 Mile House 
@Cache Creek 


PL ytton 


Vancouver 7 Hope 


The Cariboo Trail 


For any outdoorsman seeking true wilderness to explore, few re- 
gions equal the Cariboo country of British Columbia. Yet, rugged 
and unspoiled as this western Canada area is today, it has a colorful 
history that reaches back more than a century. It was about 100 
years ago that gold was discovered in this frontier land, and the 
quiet country previously known only to Indians, trappers and a 
few pioneers was suddenly invaded by a stampede of adventurers 
hunting fortunes. Armed with pack, pick and pan, hundreds of 
miners struggled along Indian trails for some 400 miles in their 
rush north to the gold-bearing creeks. To open a supply route for 
the roaring mining camps created by the gold seekers, the first 
Cariboo wagon road was built in the 1860s—a gigantic task for 
the British Royal Engineers. who faced cliffs, canyons and high 
mountains. A few years later, new strikes lured the miners to othe 
gold fields, and the boom camps died into ghost towns. The golden 
age was over for the Cariboo country and it gradually settled back 
into its former solitude. Grizzlies, moose and caribou browsed in 
the forests and swamps, beavers built dams in the streams, fighting 
trout grew big in the lakes. Later, man developed the region again, 
as settlers cleared farmland and huge cattle ranches were estab 
lished. Today a good new highway. closely paralleling the original 
Cariboo road, runs to the north country from Hope, 98 miles east of 
Vancouver. Motorists have a choice of routes in a couple of places 
along the way (see map), and either of the alternate roads will 


reward the traveler with “finds” of scenic and historic interest. 





The Cariboo trail in western Canada 
leads vacationists to a colorful 


frontier land—a region of roaring 


rivers. pine forests. wooded lakes and 


snowy peaks, which today attracts 
sightseers. big-game hunters and fishermen. 
just as years ago it lured 
fortune seekers to its riches in cold 
White waters tumble and roar, as Indians spear sal- 
mon from raging Thompson River near Lytton, 


Another spectacular gor is famed Hell's Gate 
Fraser River, about 35 miles north of Hope. 
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Old freight wagon at Clinton is relic of 1860s, when Wooden sluice box along creek near Barkerville was Deserted homestead is reminder of forgot- 
plodding teams of mules, horses or oxen hauled used by gold prospectors decades ago in hydrau- ten pioneers in Cariboo region. In the 
heavy loads of supplies for miners and settlers, lic mining. Gold is still found in the area; dredge back country are numerous remains like 
sometimes grinding out as much as 15 miles a day. mining that’s being carried on now is paying off. this rusted cultivator and sod-roof 


barn 


Ghost town of Barkerville was once a 
mining boom camp. Only a handful 
of people now live here at the end 
of the Cariboo road, but in 1862 it 
was the biggest western city north 
of San Francisco—the site of the 
richest gold strike the world has ever 
known. Fabulous sums were taken 
from Williams Creek, the stream that 
flows near the weatherbeaten build 
ings on Main Street (/e/t). At the end 
of the dirt street stands St. Savior’s 
Angelican Church, built in 1869 
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Many coaches will say: “On this 
, team, we concentrate on the fundame ontals.” 


Many announcers will 
report: “Time out, folks, the 
referee is chasing a dog.” 


Winning coaches will admit: 


“Our boys are taught to play rock-'em, 
sock-'em, but clean, football.” 


FRIENDS 
Fearless 


Football 


Forecast 


This is the month when the experts make their predictions for the 
football season, and fans all over the country are told in advance of 
the first kick-off the names of the best players and the most powerful 
teams. FRIENDS peeks into the football future this year, for the first 
time. We predict that the situations pictured here, with TV comedian 
Doodles Weaver cast in a starring role, are guaranteed to be repeated 
on football fields and college campuses throughout the nation this 
season. In addition, we predict that the following events will take 
place many times this fall: A fan seated in a stadium will be advised 
over the public address system that the motor of his car is running. 
A pretty drum majorette will drop her baton at the big game. Acoach 
of a powerhouse team will tell reporters that his outfit will be lucky 
to win a game but he'll play out the schedule “one game at a time.” 








Frustrated actors, in the uniform 
of an official, will make 
frequent appearances on your 
TV screen. And you will hear 
many touchdown runs called 
back with these words of doom 
from an announcer: 

“Check that last play— 

there's a flag on the field.” 


The score is 40-0, but announcers will 
insist that: “The two teams are more evenly 
matched than the score indicates.” 





At least 50 quarterbacks 
will be called 
“great field generals.” 


Quite a few coaches will hear the old refrain: 
“Get out of town, you bum.” 





Soft-drink dispenser-containers of 
laminated 
in heat-sealed package 
tainers, 


transparent vinyl and 
built-in drinking 
tough but flexible con 


after eliminate 


foil (at rear) have straw 


lhe se 
use, 


designed to be discarded 


breakage and cleaning and reduce weight. Plastics are 


popular 


that 


Charcoal briquettes are formed right in their light- 


weight package, made of molded paper pulp. 


the contents 
vackage ol 


per 


which doubles as kindling for 
The design of this multipurpose 
both ind 


fering convenience 


mits interlocking of I ners when stacked 


Throwaway shelter designed for the U.S. 


allow 


for disposable packages and for wrappings 
inspection mtents before sale or use. 


package for 


Spaceman-type inflatable suit of vir ilm 
le ned protective 
technicians 


Fresh air 


itory 
e materials 
into the 

n to breathe and also provide 


sult 


ive cushion of air inside 


Army is made of water-repellent, 


plasticized fiberboard and is eight feet high, 12 feet wide. A smaller ver- 
sion in a variety of bright colors will soon be made available for campers. 





working wil 
constant! 


allows the “pack 


Plastic “pillow packs” at left, which are formed on long strings, 
contain individual portions of liquids—from pharmaceuticals 
to shampoos to furniture polish—that can be snipped off as 
needed. (New developments in plastic also include trans 
parent “blister packs” that display as well as protect small 
odd-shaped 


items.) One-piece telephone with dial on bot 


tom, designed in Scandinavia. is manufactured in Ohio and is 
now in use in parts of the U.S.; the plastic case is considered 
a package for the delicate parts of the instrument 
leather shoeshine kit at right, 
polish, two brushes and polishing cloth, was exhibited as 
a good example of a re-usable package (such as 


Compact 


which contains two cans of 


luggage). 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS EXAMPLES OF 


The Moder Art of Packaging 


lo the eye of an artist, the shell of an ¢ is the most 


perfectly designed package—its shape and structure pre 
serve and protect the contents in the most efficient way 


Man 


nature, but he has devised some ingenious and imagina 


may never equal this packaging achievement of 


tive containers, especially in recent years, as such new 
and flexible materials as plastics and aluminum foil have 


come into packaging use, in addition to the traditional 


Whale-like “Sealdtank” is a 24-foot-long 


pacity, 20 tons) for shipping liquids or 


rubber container (ca 


gases by truck or 


ents in pack 
New York 


200 con 


metal. glass. wood and paper. New developm 
basis of a recent exhibit 


Museum of Modern Art. A few of the 


tainers in the exhibit (which included several items not 


aging were the 


City’s 
usually 


thought of as packages) are pictured here. The 


packages were chosen for their design qualities—for ex- 
cellence of physical form, protection afforded to contents, 


suitability to items contained and convenience to the user. 


deflated and rolled 


calls it the “world’s 


rail; it can be 


Museum larges 





Pacific Ocean first sighted. Span- 
ish explorer Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, in an effort to reach 
the gold of Peru, was guided 
by Indians across Isthmus of 
Panama and reached Pacific 
shore September 25, 1513. 
Armed with sword and buck- 
ler and holding banner aloft, 
he claimed this unknown sea, 
and all the lands that touched 
it, for the king of Spain. 











First to explore a great river. British Beginning of railroad era. Trial run of first 
sea captain Henry Hudson reached American steam locomotive actually to 
the Hudson River in his ship, Half be operated on a common-carrier railroad 
Voon, on September 5, 1609, and was held at Baltimore in September 1829. 
sailed upriver as far as Albany. Re- The Tom Thumb, called “a teakettle on 
ports from Indians who met vessel a track” (its top speed was a roaring 
convinced Hudson he had found the four miles an hour), later raced against 
northwest passage to the Orient. a horse (be/ow). Although the horse won, 

Tom Thumb’s performance showed that 

railroad steam locomotives had a future. 


“Fie Climax of the Revolution. At Yorktown, Vir- 
- ginia, on September 28, 1781, George 
Washington began his successful siege 

against the British. Three weeks later 

they surrendered, and the war was won. 








y 
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Supreme Jaw of the land signed. On Septem- 
ber 17, 1787, after almost four months’ 
work, 55 delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia’s Independ- 
ence Hall completed and signed the 
new Constitution of the United States 





Getting Things Done 


On the calendar, September is the ninth month of the year, but 
for centuries September, heralding a new season, has been a time 
for beginning, for action and accomplishment. Throughout our 
country’s history, September has seen significant events. For 
example: On September 16, 1620, the pioneers known as the 
Pilgrims sailed on the Mayflower from Plymouth, England, for 
the New World. The month was important in the American col- 
onies’ War for Independence—on September 5, 1774, the first 
Organized baseball started. First basebal 
‘ d team, the Knickerbocker Club, was or 
Battle of Saratoga began (the Americans won) ; on September 3. ganized September 23, 1845, by a group 
1783. the Treaty of Paris. ending the Revolution. was signed. It of New York City amateurs. The fol 
was on September 21, 1784. that the first successful daily news- lowing June they played their first 
paper in the U.S., the Pennsylvania Packet and General Adver- 
tiser, was published. Francis Scott Key. witnessing the British 
bombardment of Fort McHenry on the night of September 13-14. 
1814, was moved to write The Star Spangled Banner. The first 


Continental Congress met; on September 19. 1777. the decisive 


match game with another amateur team 


transcontinental airplane flight (New York to Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia), by C. P. Rodgers, began September 17, 1911 (time in 
the air was 82 hours four minutes). On September 17, 1928, the 
first TV play, The Queen’s Messenger, was telecast from station 
WGY in Schenectady, New York. And on September 19, 1928, 
the first Mickey Mouse film, Steamboat Willie, opened in New 
York City, marking the beginning of an illustrious career. 


oe RC OO 
La ‘ocaminan URE ae 


“We have met the enemy and they are ours.” This famous Greatest land rush in history. At 12 noon 
message was sent by Commander Oliver Hazard Perry on September 16, 1893, the Cherokee 
on September 10, 1813, after his great naval vic Strip in Oklahoma was opened to set- 
tory over a superior British force in the Battle of tlers, and 125,000 land-seekers lunged 
Lake Erie. When his flagship was destroyed, Perry across the 160-mile starting line to 
was rowed to another vessel to continue the fight. stake a claim in the new territory. 





nothing quite so spirited 


ever moved so softly! 


Loaf along a leafy country lane, then step up the tempo on a spanking-white stretch of highway. What- 
ever your whim at the wheel you'll find this new Chevy responds with the same quiet enthusiasm. Quiet 
because it’s the only car near its price with oil-hushed hydraulic valve lifters in all popular engines, 
with a fully insulated ride that filters out road noise and vibration, with a Safety-Girder frame that’s 
X-built, not just X-braced, for extra rigidity. Check your dealer on all the ways Chevy surrounds you 


with more satin (yet keeps prices right down at bedrock). 





Roomier Body by Fisher with a 
lower, narrower transmission tunnel 
that gives you more foot room. 
Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense—take a look at that easier-to-load 
vacation-sized trunk, for instance). 
Shift -free Turboglide*—Chevy’s the 
only car in its field with an automatic 
transmission that eliminates even a 
hint of a shift. 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 
makes friends fast by getting up to 
10% more miles on a gallon of regular 
—yet gives you the ‘git’? Chevy’s 


famous for). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (no other 6 has this one’s 
knack of combining gas economy with 
dollar-saving dependability). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of dozens of noise 





There’s no new car like a 60 Chevrolet. The Impala Convertible. 


and vibration filters, Chevy almost lets 
you forget there’s a road under you). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (surer stops with less pedal 
pressure—another important reason 
Chevy’s the kind of car you can 
count on). 


*OUpltional at extra cost. 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


d CHEVROLET 


Air Conditioning—temperatures made to ordes—for all-weather comfort. Get a demonstration. 





Primitive art surrounds collector 
Price in living room. Wrought 
iron crosses are Mexican, clay 
masks on table are ancient Mayan. 
Price also has works by old mas- 
ters and modern artists. Some of 
the moderns were unknown when 
Price bought their works and have 
since become famous, which nat- 
urally pleases their 


“discoverer. 


ACTOR VINCENT PRICE 


Laughing faces in clay are the work of folk artists of Mayan 
and Totanac cultures of pre-Columbian (before Colum- 
bus discovered America) Mexico. Price’s collection is 
especially noted for fine primitives like these. One rea- 
son why he likes this early art is that its style has influ- 
enced many contemporary sculptors’ and painters’ styles. 


Sun god carved in stone by an unknown artist of Huastecan 
culture of Mexico in the 11th century stands in entrance 
hall of Price’s home. He found it in California warehouse 
years after it had been brought out of the jungle. (Mexico 
now restricts export of fine native art works like this.) 








He Lives Witl 


Vincent Price has long been famous for his performances on 
stage, screen and TV—his first starring role was in 1935 in the 
Broadway hit play, Victoria Regina. Three years ago he won new 
fame, however. Appearing on a TV quiz show, he correctly an 
swered a series of questions about art and artists and demon- 
strated that he is an expert in the field. Price’s interest in art 
began long before his acting career. He was a teen-ager when 
he made his first purchase—an etching by the Dutch master. 
Rembrandt, which he bought on the installment plan. Since then. 
Price has studied art of all kinds—primitive, classic, modern 

with endless enthusiasm (which is expressed in his book, ] Like 
What | Know). As his interest and knowledge increased. he 
gradually accumulated the collection that today fills his home in 
Beverly Hills, California, and includes many valuable pieces (a 
few of his fine pre-Columbian items are shown here). Today, 
Price’s reputation as an expert on art is so widespread that it 
rivals his fame as an actor. He frequently lectures on the subject. 
He also grants many requests to show items from his collection 
at museums and colleges, and recently he was honored with re- 
appointment to the U.S. Commission of Indian Arts and Crafts, 


in recognition of his efforts to preserve American [ndian art. 


Eagle knight of pre-Columbian Veracruz is prized clay sculpture 
dating from the 10th century. Pottery on shelves behind Price 
was dug from ruins of Indian villages in Arizona and New 
Mexico and includes fine examples of native American art. He 
also has a 25-foot-high totem pole standing in his backyard. 





Sloop with twin foresails was heading 
into the rolling swells of the Atlan- 
tic on a trip from Las Palmas in the 
Canary Islands to Florida when pic- 
tured by its owner, Richard Dreselly 
of Augusta, Maine. Dreselly. sailing 
alone in his 30-foot vessel, made the 
3,500-mile ocean trip in two months. 


CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE BOATS OF ALL TYPES 


From Canoe to Carrier 


Sailboat “breezing by” the liner Queen of Bermuda at its dock in the harbor at 
Hamilton, Bermuda, was pictured by M. A. Stier of Staten Island, New York. 








Whether it’s a flatboat being poled 
through a flower-choked swamp. a tug 
boat churning down the bay or a carrie! 
cruising through heavy seas. a boat is 
one of the most popular targets of pho 
tographers. The eye-catching appeal of 
a variety of craft is illustrated in these 
pictures submitted by far-ranging Chev 
rolet owners, who know the advantage of 
traveling with a loaded camera at their 
side. If you are a Chevrolet owner and 
have photographs either color or black 
and white pictures—that you would like 
to see published in FRIENDS Maga 


zine, please turn to page 31 for details. 


Lone canoe gliding toward the reflection of 
snow-topped Mount St. Helens in Spirit 
Lake in Washington was photographed by 


Mrs. Thase Daniel of El Dorado, Arkansas. 





Aircraft carrier rounding the famous mariner’s landmark of Point Loma in 
southern California was pictured by William G. Morrison of Pittsburgh. 


Fishing boats, tied to the pier at the Embarcadero after a day’s work, 
were photographed by Ruth P. Miller in her home town, San Diego. 





supply trip. Distance is so short, there is little chance of going astray. 


FOR 30 YEARS, RAY PHILLIPS HAS ENJOYED BEING 


the Hermit of Manana_ Islanc 


Hermit’s home is a rambling building with open windows and doors and packed-earth floor. Boats belong to fishermen of Monhegan Island, across harbor. 





The story of the first 32 years of Ray Phillips’ 
life sounds much like that of many young 
Americans. Ray grew up in Maine, attended 
his state’s university and worked as a chemist 
and salesman in New York City. Then, in 1930, 
he made a profound change in his life. As Ray 
explains it. he became tired of the turmoil of 
the city and decided to find a place where he 
could enjoy peace, seclusion and a simple life. 
That place turned out to be tiny Manana Island 
(it is not shown on most maps), located 20 
miles off the coast of Maine and within hail- 
ing distance of larger Monhegan Island. There. 
Ray found the solitude he sought. and in the 
30 years since then, his way of life has con- 
tinued with little change. His home is a simple 
shack. He obtains the bare necessities of life 
by fishing, raising chickens and sheep and 
selling a few lobsters and eggs and a little 
wool, Ray even receives occasional visitors, for. 
although he is a hermit, he does not reject the 
world. He only asks it to keep its distance. 


Contented hermit Ray Phillips enjoys the chance to talk with residents of nearby Mon- 
hegan and with summer vacationists who occasionally come ashore at his island. 


a> 


Feeding and caring for animals, his main source of 
food and money, is one of his most important 
daily activities. Animals run free on the island. 


Lobster traps set from shore bring extra income 
Ray needs to buy necessities that he cannot grow, 
catch or make himself from material on island. 
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Cluttered kitchen contains most of the modest possessions Ray needs in his simple 
life. This is the main room of his dwelling. Animals live in an adjoining shed. 





Bring along 5 friends—and share an astonishing ride 


A Corvair only conserves space outside ...so the six of you will ride in com- 
fort. But the big surprise comes when you pull away from the curb: No 
other car in its class travels with such superlative smoothness . . . because 
only Corvair lets each rear wheel move independently on its own deep coil 
spring. Corvair is also sublimely easy to handle . . . stable around corners... . 
and its ground-gripping traction will astound you. (All blessings that stem 
n.) Check this remarkable ride and you'll know for 
agazine elected Corvair ‘‘CAR OF THE YEAR”! 


from its rear engine desig 
sure why Motor Trend n 


1g 
le 


magician on mileage. With 2 Unipack power team. f Fold-down rear seat. Now every Five models. / 
e, transm n / t to a station Joor in standard 
eek new Monza Club Coupe 


Trunk’s up front. Plenty 
Independent suspension Choice of automatic or 1f luggage space under the h 


can do with your gas dollar 
at all 4 wheels. ¢ Sf tea manual transmission. Yo 


where it's convenient to get to 
Engine’s in the rear... to give and every wheel take ps v ave Powerglide* or a smooth , , ma 
& y All at a practical kind of price. 


ndent knee action for a ride shifting Sy ro-Mesh standard 


you nimdbiler handling, greate . 
Check your dealer on the shor 


traction. better 4-whee/ brak vals the costliest 


greater freedom fron 
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THE OLDEST LIVING THING 


is Pine Iree Has 4 


Every tree reveals its age, as any schoolboy knows, by the 
number of rings that can be counted in a cross-section of its 
trunk. Each ring represents one year’s growth—a thick ring 
showing great growth in a wet year and a thin ring indicating 
less growth in a dry year. After studying the rings on slabs 
of felled trees and on the cores removed from standing trees, 
dendrochronologists—scientists who specialize in analyzing 
rings to determine such facts as tree age and climate changes 

have found a new claimant to the title of the oldest living 
thing. The gnarled and twisted bristlecone pine trees (one is 
pictured above) that have clung to life for more than 4,000 
years on the uppermost peaks of Inyo National Forest along 
the California-Nevada line exceed the age of the old champ, 
the General Sherman in Sequoia National Park, by at least 500 
years. In spite of their advanced age and the sand-blasting 
winds they face, the scraggly bristlecones still produce pine 
cones each year. It has been estimated, however, that the 10- to 
30-foot-high trees add only about an inch to their girth in a 
century. Although motorists can visit the stand of ancient 
trees, they are warned that they must drive over a road in 


primitive condition that winds its way through the mountains. 
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Bird Watchers 


Canopied beachbuggy, starting trip to sand dunes, seats 10 passengers 


Barefooted bird watchers study 
wildlife from a vantage point 
on the barren beaches of 315- 
acre Wellfleet Bay. Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, which 
maintains the bird sanctuary, 
plans to build a photographers’ 
“shooting” blind on the beach 
and a picnic site in a wooded 
area near the bird refuge. 











Arctic tern (above) is te 

tory flights of bird have been traced for 22, 
miles. Common tern (below) is often mistaken 
for its more rare cousin. Both birds nest on the 
cape, 500 miles south of their usual nesting area. 


Beachbuggy Outi 


The Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety now provides an enjoyable 
excursion for those who like to 
visit the unspoiled stretches of 
seashore on Cape Cod and to ob- 
serve the annual stopover of mi- 
gratory birds. Bird watchers who 
previously found it difficult to get 
to the outer reaches of the cape 
can now go there in comfort in the 
society’s specially built Chevrolet 
truck, which is popularly called a beachbuggy. The truck has four- 
wheel drive, outsize tires and a spring structure that minimizes the 
bronco-busting bumps. Several times a week, Wallace Bailey (inset), 
director of the Wellfleet Bay Bird Sanctuary, guides parties from Well- 
fleet across unpaved dunes to the Nauset sands of Great Outer Beach, a 
wild stretch of beach on the Atlantic Ocean that the National Park Serv- 
ice calls “the outstanding shoreline of the North Atlantic.” There, the 
group makes frequent stops to observe some of the rare birds that visit 
the cape. As seen in the large picture above, terns are plentiful—10,000 
pair nest near Chatham, for example—and watchers often come across 
Hudsonian godwits. dowitchers, jaegers and shearwaters. Members of 
the society insist, however, that a person need not have an interest in 
birds to appreciate the outing. Many people take the trip to study 
nature, to hike the beaches or just to enjoy the ride in a beachbuggy 
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Dinner menu is made ready while outdoor fire burns 
down from flames to hot coals. Set out sup- 
plies for meal on station wagon tailgate and 
use it as a work table. Suggestion for fire 
building: Dig a shallow hole in the ground 
it should be fire will get a 
draft). Place twigs in hole for kindling, then 
add thicker branches; add more branches to 
the blaze as necessary. so that the coals will 


shallow so that 


last the 30 minutes required for cooking the 
meal. (If firewood is not available 


charcoal.) It’s important that the food not be 


you can use 


placed in a flaming fire—wait for red-hot coals. 


Prepare main dish first. Cut off and wad up a square of aluminum foil, 
then carefully open it and shape it into the form of a pan two inches 
deep. Lay piece of meat in it, add salt, then a layer of onion slices 
and a layer of sliced potato, and salt again. Add a layer of sliced car- 
rot, a layer of celery strips, and another layer of meat (add salt with 
each layer). Carefully wrap the foil around the meat and vegetables, 


wie 7 i Pi cpt AOE 
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then wrap and seal the package in a second square of foil. (Cooking 
time is 20 minutes right side up, then 10 minutes upside down). For 
biscuits, make a cone-shaped hole in package of biscuit mix with a 
stick and pour in two teaspoons of water. Stir. Pick up resulting dough 
and form biscuit. (Add more water for more biscuits.) Wrap the biscuit 
loosely in half a square of foil, leaving room for expansion, and seal. 








a hike in the — Biscuits are easy to make—all you need is prepared 


baked 


apples (have some brown sugar on hand for them) 


On any outing in crisp fall weather 


woods, a fishing weekend or an expedition into rough — dry biscuit mix and water. For dessert. make 


country for a crack at small game—sportsmen de- 


velop appetites as big as all outdoors. For a hearty The other essentials are: salt. pepper and butter. a 


meal that will make a hit with everybody in the knife, stick and spoon and a roll of 18-inch-wide. 


group, try this cookout dinner. Makings for the meal 
are simple. For the meat course. take your choice of 


pork chops, veal chops. hamburger. chicken ot 


heavy-duty aluminum foil. Follow the steps shown 
here. and in no time at all (cooking the meal takes 


only 30 minutes) you'll have an enviable reputation 


turkey. Vegetables needed are a small potato, half an as an outdoor chef—and you'll have earned it the 


onion, a carrot and a stalk of celery for each person. easy way. (This meal has a bonus—no dishwashing! 


seal. When the main course is done, remove it from the fire with a 
shovel and place the apples on the coals. Dessert will be ready in 10 
minutes. Two things to keep in mind while preparing this cookout 
meal: When wrapping food for cooking, be careful not to make any 
holes in the foil (if there’s a hole, the food won’t steam as it should), 
and watch cooking times, so that food will not be over- or underdone. 


Dessert is made last. (Biscuits previously made should be placed in coals 
when meat-and-vegetable packages have been turned over, since bis- 
cuits will be done in about 10 minutes.) To make baked apples, hollow 
out each apple halfway down the core and fill with brown sugar, (If 
you want to give the apples a little extra zest, add cinnamon, raisins 
or nutmeats.) Wrap each apple in half a square of aluminum foil, and 
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On used-house lot of Consolidated House ea a” 2 
Movers. Inc., at Gardena (near Los An- * nh Ng Se 
veles), Buel and Gloria McElroy and 
their sons stop to look at a_ stucco 
bungalow. one of 20 houses for sale. : 8 
THIS FAMILY BOUGHT THEIR HOME ON A 
wt eae ‘ 
Construction ind ¢ xpansion of tree Ways. st hools. airports and industrial 
plants in the Los Angeles area have resulted in the rapid growth of a new 
business—the used-house lot. where modestly priced, postwar-built bunga- 
lows can be purchased. House-moving companies. which have developed 
the business, buy the houses at construction sites and move them to their 
" used house lots More than 2.000 houses were moved last vear.) There. they 
Se ~ offer two-bedroom homes for $3.500-$3.900 and three-bedroom homes for 


$5.500-$5.900. delivered to the buyer’s lot. Installation costs run from 
$1.200 to $1,500. The entire transaction, including relocation and instal 


lation. must be approved by the city’s building and safety department. 
Salesman shows Spanish-style 


house to McElroys. Home is 
on pilings, ready to be moved. 





On moving day, house, resting on heavy beams, is towed to new location 
on eight-wheeled dollies. The move is made over lightly traveled streets. 





On front porch of home, McElroys discuss landscaping. Although their [ae 
house was not damaged during the move, new owners plan inte- 
rior remodeling. Foundation was added after move was completed. 





J. D. Reed, business manager... . 


Using modifications of blueprints he obtained from 
a firm that builds "Gyro-Gliders,"' Robert M. Brown 
of St. Paris, Ohio, designed and built his own motor- 
less helicopter of wood and water pipe. Brown and 
"Crazy Bird" are towed aloft. Flight is made possible 
by the action of the wind against the rotor blades. 


— 


Considerable persuasion by her family was needed 
before Mrs. Evvy Trudgeon of Denver would enter her 
miniature chairs in a national hobby show. To her 
delight, the chairs, which are made from small pieces 
of wood, upholstered with tapestry cloth and deco- 
rated with pieces of costume jewelry, won a top prize. 


For years, Clyde T. Mitchell of Grand Prairie, Texas, 
was content just to read about boats. Then his interest 
turned to building boats and, finally, to racing the 
boats he built. He is pictured with two craft that 
recently came down the ways. They are mounted on a 
trailer he designed to carry his boats to the water. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2, Boeing Airplane Company (fop); Hugh N. 
Stratford (ali others}. 3, Boeing Airplane 
Company (top); Hugh N. Stratford (bottom) 
4-5, Joe Clark. 6-7-8-9, Steven C. Wilson 
10-11, Robert J. Smith—Black Star. 12-13, Bob 
Smaliman. 14, Bettmann Archive (upper /eft 
and center); Harper's Monthly, September 
1854 (top, right); Cuiver Service (bottom) 
15, Culver Service (top, right); Oklahoma 
Historical Society (bottom, right); Bettmann 
Archive (a/l others). 18-19, Lou Jacobs, Jr 
22-23, Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star. 25, Lola 
Beall Graham. 26-27, Bob Smallman. 28-29, Joe 
Clark. 30, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 











Making the most of a warm 
late-summer day are Abby and 
Penny Arms of Weston, Con- 
necticut, who stop to water 
their ponies at a mountain 
stream. Our cover photograph 
this month is by Ozzie Sweet. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully. so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan, Frank R. Kepler, editor; N 
Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor 


"“FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 


Donald Weeks, art director; 
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Building a 

Safer Community 
is part of your 
Chevrolet Dealer’s 
Business! 


If you enjoy Friends, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 





That’s why Chevrolet dealers provide 
nearly half the cars used in high school 
driver training programs. Through the 
years, Chevrolet has come to be asso- 
ciated with safe driving—not only through 
driver training programs, but because of 
all the safety features that are standard 
equipment on every Chevy. Things like 
Safety Plate Glass, X-built Safety-Girder 


frame and Safety-Master brakes. A safe 
Chevrolet with a safety-trained driver 
behind the wheel results in a safer com- 
munity for everyone. Chevrolet dealers 
are making this possible by supplying 
dependable Chevrolets for driver train- 
ing. For safety’s sake, it’s good business 
to do business with 

your Chevrolet dealer. 


Building a Better Community is Your Chevrolet Dealer’s Business 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company, og usa 























